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IS THERE STILL ROOM FOR THE Hi 
MANITIES IN A COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS? 
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In these words Samuel M. Crothers, in a 
recent number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
whimsiecally laments what seems to be the 


} 


passing of the older disciplines of the col- 


protests 


lege eurriculum, and mildly 


against the time spirit of the age that would 
measure soul growth by other than spir 
ual measuring rods. But there are other 
conditions in the field of educational en- 
deavor that also give us pause. In the high 
schools and eolleges one finds a pr rsistent 


tendency toward substituting professional 


tury, 
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body and mind which ennoble men, and 
which are rightly judged to rank next in 
dignity to virtue only. For to a vulgar 
temper gain and pleasure are the one aim 
of existence, to a lofty nature moral worth 
and fame.’’ It was this spirit of enlighten- 
ment which Professor Jebb had in mind 
when he declared: 

Italian humanism has a claim on our gratitude 


even larger and higher than its work for scholar 


ship and for erudition, great and varied as that 
work was. Europe owes to humanism the creation 
of a new atmosphere, the diffusion of a new spirit, 
the initiation of forces hostile to obsecurantism, 
pedantry and superstition, forces making for in 
tellectual light, for the advance of knowledge in 
every field, and not merely for freedom, but for 
something without which freedom itself may be a 
burden or a curse, the power to comprehend its 
right limits and to employ it for worthy ends, 

It would take us too far afield to follow 
the history of humanistic studies as they 
triumphantly progressed from their birth- 
place in sunny Italy to the great univer- 
sity centers of Paris, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and were finally transplanted to the 
shores of America where they found con- 
genial resting places in our youthful col- 
leges and universities. In all their jour- 
neyings they preserved the true spirit of 
humanism and by their fruits bore con- 
tinual witness to the efficacy of the classical 
languages and literatures in liberalizing 
the mind of man. But the rise of modern 
democracy and the rapid application of 
the methods of modern science to all de- 
partments of human endeavor with the ac- 
ecompanying upheavals in the industrial, 
social and commercial activities of life 
brought many new and vexing problems to 
the institutions of higher learning. Allu- 
sion has already been made to the fierce 
conflict waged in the last century between 


the classical studies and the physical sci- 


ences. But after a truce was once declared 
the classicists shrewdly borrowed the meth- 


ods of their former antagonists, and the 
scientists—at least the more open-minded 
ones—in their turn acknowledged the obli- 
gations resting upon them not only to give 
the individual some adequate knowledge of 
himself and of the world in which he lives 
but also to furnish him with the best pos- 
sible motives for enlightened citizenship 
and general culture. No one now denies 
the place of the physical sciences in any 
rational scheme of education, and even the 
doughtiest champions of the classies will- 
ingly recognize the liberalizing influence 
of the study of the modern languages. 
With these concessions already made there 
was no difficulty in admitting among the 
constituents of a liberal education history 
and the various social sciences whose sub- 
ject-matter is man and human society. 
The question of content has been finally 
settled, and in favor of the newer branches 
of learning, but this does not mean for a 
moment that the older subjects have ex- 
hausted their usefulness and are no more 
needed to advance the highest and best in- 
terests of education at the present time. 
The trend of the best thought of the day 
is to admit all subjects to which man may 
give his studious attention, the pursuit of 
which promises to lead to the discovery of 
new relationships and the creation of new 
combinations of truth in the infinite realms 
of knowledge. In widening the scope of 
studies which may in all good conscience be 
called liberal, the college has neither sur- 
rendered its high prerogative of preparing 
men and women for leadership, nor has .t 
yielded to the insistent ery of the age for 
the immediately practical and utilitarian. 
This newer conception of the humanities, 
which finds a place for every form of knowl- 
edge that tends to open the windows of the 
mind toward new truth and develop the 
spiritual nature of the man in harmony 
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with his own highest possibilities, retains 0t only histo ‘ : 
all that was vital in the old. It was the ‘*, but ry « 
spirit of humanism, not its external forms ) 
ind trappings, that gave worth and signifi- 7 on one’s journey to tak 
‘ance to its discipline. ward. so that one may ace t! 
And now freely conceding that the stud vay, and realize \ 
1s of a liberal education are by no means 
to be confined to the narrow and circum- 
scribed boundaries of the classical branches, ye a Tilia an 


ind cheerfully ascribing intrinsic value to a relay race; when one’s 


many of the newer subjects, let us return touch the last runner rder t the race , 
to our original query and ask what partic in his ay eres oes ta 
ilar functions we may expect the human- | = oles : a ; 
stic studies to perform in a well-rounded oa me yey - 
ind complete system of liberal education ns not in the fir 
[In any such system the humanities may b en! 
relied upon to make two great and lasting But it ig man’s literary inheritance 
ontributions to that endless process we eal] ve think of most in connection with the 
iuecation by means of which the boys and studies of the humanities. and here |! 
rls of to-day are evolved into the men Senator Lodge speak for us 
nd women of to-morrow. The first of I; 
these is unquestionably the opportunity - _— , 
they give to the youth for entering into seen, the history of man, Wort 
ind enjoying to the full his part of the e money ever piled uy 
rlorious heritage that has come to him m * ~*~ . 
rom the accumulated wisdom of all past ped e oh, 
ges, a birthright which ineludes th » enly the thine: of bx 
oblest and best of all that men havi 
thought and said and done in the world igination, are to be f 
[he masterpieces of the world’s best liter — * . _ 
7 ire, the record of man’s noblest endeav- hy : ASE: og R, 
ors after truth and righteousness and jus- sate iin, tak ten Gn 
and the wisdom of the world’s great naginat f xe 
st philosophers are surely the appropriate of things é 
means for giving to the college boys and sect - : ouis 
girls of this generation their intellectual a 7 ¥ sa oo a. 
ind spiritual heritage. Professor Perry, 41) the pages 


of Harvard University, has strikingly illus- companions 
trated the place the historical studies "0" 


‘ ; ; . rs a 
should have in such a scheme of education: 
\ iberal ed i I s ild be egarded is é ind g ‘ 
neans of introducing the younger generatio t 1 t 
s birthright, a sort of visiting the ancestral es ‘ i ge é 
ite before taking possessio1 The best example ea nak , 
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great literature of civilized man. . .. When we 
enter the wide domain of the literature of imagi- 
nation we find ourselves among the greatest minds 
which humanity has produced, so great, so differ- 
ent from all others that we are fain to give them 
a name we ean not define, and call them geniuses. 
There we are in the company of the poets, the 
makers, the singers. All are there from the au- 
thor of the book of Job and the writers of the 
Psalms and the Song of Songs, onward to the 
glory that was Greece: onward still to Lueretius 
and Horace and Catullus and Virgil; onward still 
to him whom Virgil led, who covered all Italy 
with his hood; onward to the ‘‘chief of organic 
numbers,’’ and still onward to the poets of the 
last century and of our own time, for although 


poetry waxes and wanes it Can never pass wholly 


away. There, too, we find the great poets who 
were also dramatists, who created the men and 
women who never lived and will never die. 


But man looks before as well as after and 
an age as practical as ours is sure to ask 
some pretty searching questions concern- 
ing the so-called practical or vocational as- 
pects of the subjects presented to him in the 
college curriculum. How ean the human- 
ities hope to hold their own unless they 
promise the training and equipment which 
will enable their recipients to win wealth 
and worldly position? And once more let 
us approach the subject from the historical 
point of view. Humanism has had little to 
do with that conception of education which 
regards the college curriculum as an oppor- 
tunity for introducing as many technical 
and professional courses as the callow youth 
who have mistaken the purposes of a col- 
lege education may clamor for. There is 
one sense, and only one, in which a genuine 
college course may be regarded as voca- 
tional, and that is the sense in which it 
helps to prepare for life. In this sense all 
liberal studies are vocational, for they give 
the students who pursue them conscienti- 


ously and successfully the necessary prep- 
aration for large and efficient usefulness. 
And this is the second great contribution 
the humanities make to the cause of educa- 


tion. In spite of the tremendous vogue 
Which the advocates of narrow vocational 
training in the colleges are having in some 
quarters, there are still institutions of 
higher learning that hold fast to that con 
ception of voeation so powerfully expressed 
by John Milton, than whom no man had a 
higher right to speak on this topic: ‘‘I eall, 
therefore,’’ he says, ‘‘a complete and gen- 
erous edueation, that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnani 

mously all the offices, both private and pub- 
lic, of peace and war.’’ This is the answer 
of humanism to the perennial question 
What is the practical value of a liberal edu- 
cation? and is surely a declaration of prin- 
ciple broad enough for all those who must 
needs find a definite purpose for serious 
endeavor in college work. 

Some educational adventurers have at 
tempted to darken counsel by insisting that 
the early American colleges were organized 
with the express purpose of furnishing the 
churehes which supported them with edu- 
cated ministers, and were therefore purely 
voeational and professional in spirit. It is 
true that these colleges had their founda- 
tions laid deep in the religious conscious- 
ness of the people, but the real aim of the 
colleges was not so much to educate men to 
be ministers, as ministers to be men. The 
glory of these institutions was that in spite 
of their narrow curriculums, inadequate 
facilities, and limited courses, they pre- 
pared their students for life, and from their 
portals came not only the leaders in law, 
medicine and theology, but also that little 
company of statesmen who laid deep and 
strong the foundations of the Republic. It 
is the high privilege of the college of liberal 
arts of the present day to continue these 
traditions of the past in the firm conviction 
‘*that spiritual and ideal values are of su- 
preme rank in the make-up of reality, and 
that these values are most adequately ex- 
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nressed in the great or classic achievements 
of humanity in literature and art, especially 
terature.’’ This thought gives direction to 
the whole modern conception of liberal 
studies and goes back to the sharply drawn All studies ar thor 
distinction made by Aristotle between a “ nd 1 . i st 
eral education as an end in itself and a ; . 
hanical or professional training as a ‘"' y , sane lan can n 
ans tor practical ends beyond itself. ' by br , ‘ 
[he very word ‘‘liberal’’ pointed to this ge edu ns not - . 
indamental idea of liberty: freedom from ®!S Mantes’ in acquiring t ng 
e servile grind of the slave on the one life after leaving the , gh 
nd, and the liberty to choose one’s life “®?S Peel act as ts 
rk on the other. Chey are alway . 
Many institutions are encouraging pre- roaaing & B _— ) 
ture specialization by giving students an the indix lu 7 o oes On 
ggerated idea of the necessity of an u oo a 
y selection of those studies which will it they mean by this y 
ar directly upon their after career. <A rather than of the spit hey forget they 
rrow utilitarianism may defeat its own n not apply the standar t rket 
ends. Whatever may be the purpose of the ints 7 ntal and moral 
advoeates of these VIEWS. they place the rl Phey ove! the J { t ther 
emphasis upon the material side of life Sa great gull Mixed between that conception 
and thus, wittingly or unwittingly, dull ©* C@Ucation wii — ; 
the keen edge of intellectual and spiritual nu : 
ippreciation. I have no particular quarrel and that which regards | 5 8 Spiriu 
with the bread-and-butter eourses of the co being | king re nd nd 
leges, nor with the canning, corn and pig ~ . eed denbe- 9 — 
lubs of the high schools, but I do insist ™ 7 BO to! , 
that these things can not be substituted for - Smee as 8 1dealis 
the realities of edueation without lasting ? splend 
hurt. Such courses, I am willing to admit. ud 
do connect with life, but with a life that is ; 
easiest interpreted in terms of earning a ) “tee 
livelihood. Says Grant Showerman: hts Wentha R, ; 
We have too many teachers of thin and narrow h ( 
quality; too many preachers whose ntelle 
deficiencies are such as to neutralize the effect of ) fi 
earnest and self-sacrificing character; too many others d ‘ I 
lawyers who took the short cut to a professional my 
career, and are uncultivated and slovenly in ul 
thought, speech and intellectual habit; too many ntil a mor ynve ‘ Lie 
: physicians whose growth is stunted because their \ f 
; intellectual roots are not set deep enough In al irt, and po ( ve ed a 
these and other profess ons, the fulness of power ready t t it he r of 
: that marks the master-personality has not beer that oice 18 the sof ve tory ul 
[ attainable because of deficiency in general culti that you 1 yourself fast | ‘ tell 
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Why should you renounce your right to traverse 
the star-lit deserts of truth, for the premature com- 
forts of an acre, house, and barn? Truth also has 
its roof, and bed, and board. Make yourself neces- 
sary to the world, and mankind will give you 
bread, and if not store of it, yet such as shall not 
take away your property in all men’s possessions, 
in all men’s affections, in art, in nature and in 
hope. 

The antithesis between the material and 
the spiritual is as old as life itself. It has 
divided men in two opposite camps in all 
ages of the world’s history. The Master 
found the controversy acute in his day, and 
without minimizing the value and signif- 
icance of material things, stated once for 
all that life is more than meat and the body 
than raiment. The antithesis can only be 
resolved when we are willing to place the 
emphasis not upon the immediately useful 
and practical but upon the more remote 
aims which inelude the whole eirele of 
man’s spiritual nature. To induct the 
choice youth of each generation into the 
possession of the great spiritual treasures 
of the race and to prepare them for enter- 
ing intelligently and conscientiously into 
the highest of all vocations, the vocation of 
becoming such men and women as God in- 
tended them to be, these are the services 
which the study of the humanities has ren- 
dered in the past and will continue to ren- 
der in the future. 

WituuMm A, Wess 

RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


SHOULD COLLEGES ADMIT HIGH- 
SCHOOL GRADUATES WITHOUT 
REGARD TO SUBJECTS STUDIED 

IN THE HIGH SCHOOL?! 

A Few months ago a New York paper 

asked various educators for an opinion 

concerning several matters. 


1A paper read at the Pennsylvania State Teach- 


ers’ Association, Scranton, December 28, 1915. 
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In my reply I emphasized no military 
drill in high schools; college preparation 
for American children in the publie high 
school rather than in the private prepara- 
tory school, because of its training in 
democracy ; and college entrance on power 
to do college work, rather than on partic- 
ular knowledge. 

The New York Independent considered 
the statement that college entrance should 
be on power rather than on information of 
sufficient importance to reprint it in its 
column called ‘‘Remarkable Remarks.”’ 
In making the statement I had no idea 
that I was saying anything remarkable. 
None of you, probably, will consider it re- 
markable. You feel that ability to do eol- 
lege work has always been the requirement 
for college entrance. Perhaps, however, 
when I say that I believe that ability to do 
eollege work ean be attained during four 
years of study in high school without regard 
to the subjects pursued, you will prompily 
disagree with me. 

We agree that ability to do college work 
should be the one requirement for college 
entrance. The task of the college is to 
determine whether the applicant for en- 
trance has that ability. When I entered 
college three things were essential to do 
college work, namely, the completion of 
four years of Latin, of three years of Greek, 
and of algebra and plane and solid geom- 
etry. Of course I had had some other 
work in high school, none of which, how- 
ever, was considered of the slightest value 
in preparing me to do college work. 

A few colleges to-day cling to about this 
requirement, although two years in a mod- 
ern language and three years in English 
are in most cases added, 

The majority of colleges, however, have 
concluded that other subjects besides Latin 
and Greek will give a youth ability to do 
college work. A few have even concluded 
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that 
tinue his edueation without mathematics 

I believe unqualifiedly in the value of 
Latin and Greek and mathematics. I be 
lieve, likewise, that modern language and 


a student ean develop power to eon 


science and English and history and voca 
tional subjects, and even shop work, will 
I be 


lieve that four years of training in any reg 


develop ability to do college work. 


ular high-school course, if the subjects are 
well taught, will develop an ability entirely 
adequate to college work. The that 
Leland Stanford Junior University, that 
Clark College, Worcester, Mass., 
Reed College, 
aiming to show what a college can do that 


fact 


and that 
that interesting experiment 


is entirely unhampered by the monks of the 
Middle Ages, the fact that these three insti 
tutions, as well as many others in the Unite] 
States, have dared to say, ‘‘ As far as scho- 
roes, we 


lastic preparation are ready to 


admit the recommended graduates of anv 
first-class high school without regard to the 
subjects studied in the high school,’’ indi 
that 
even in an institution of the highest stand 
These the 
student shall be recommended by his prin 
That, of 
demanded. 


‘ates such a procedure is possible, 


ing. institutions require that 


cipal. eourse, should always bi 
There are boys and girls grad- 
uated from high school who should not go 
Their teachers know who they 
the 


know that certain young people have men- 


to college. 
are. Likewise, high-school teachers 
tal ability to do college work, even though 
they have not fulfilled the fixed require 
ment of the average modern college. 

and one 
At ran- 
units in 


Most colleges require fourteen 
half or fifteen units for entrance. 
dom I note the fixed or specified 
eleven, sixteen, 

half, fifteen, 
thirteen, ten and one half, thirteen and one 
half, ten and one half. 


ten Pennsylvania colleges: 


fourteen, twelve and one 


Of these fixed units 


These are typical. 
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in every se three are in Englis No 
less than two are in mathematics. In nearly 
every instance one is in history, and neve 


less than two in foreign languag 


I taught two decades nm se ndary 
schools. This experience vinees me that 
a very appreciable per cent. of high-scho 
students lack the abil ty to do two \ rs 
work in mathematics or two vears rk i 
a foreign language without an « nditure 
of time and energy entirely out propor 
tion to the return received. Those of you 
who are familiar with Mr. William Hawley 


Smith’s very interesting and | believe very 
true book entitled All the Children o 
All the People,’”’ will re ember that he 


vigorously defends the proposition that 


some ch ldren are born short’’ in mathe 


matics, and others are ‘‘born short’’ in 
foreign language. while these same ch 
dren have at least ordinary ability and 


perhaps exceptional ability in other sul 


jects. That this is true will not be ques 
tioned, I believe, by any teacher who has 
had a dozen years with high-school boy 
and girls. The specialist whose life has 


been devoted to the higher education may 


not agree with it, although 


said to me that their experience has cor 
vineced them of the truth of this pr posi 
tion. 

Granting that this is true, 1s it just for 


colleges to deny these boys and girls the 


privileges of college training? They have 


become men and women wh 


ability to 


will Jead. The high school is hampered by 


the demand, absolute and fixed, that stu 
dents coming into college must have mathe 
matics and foreign language. These pupils 
undertake to do the work in mathematic 
and foreign language required in the hig! 


demand of the co 
task and 


one year or 


school hecause of the 


lege. They are not eq ial to the 
end of 


are slaughtered at the 


two years. Perhaps the high schoo] has had 
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the courage of modern pedagogical con- 
viction and developed courses adapted 
primarily to boys and girls who will not go 
to college. These young folks who are 
‘‘born short’’ pursue one of these courses. 
They develop mental power during four 
years in high school. They show that they 
have promise of attaining leadership; yet 
there is not to-day a college in Pennsyl- 
vania, I believe, which in its catalogue ex- 
presses a willingness to accept these stu- 
dents. Their teachers know that they have 
ability to do work of a college grade. The 
college officials believe that they have such 
ability. And yet narrowing, hampering 
traditions bind us so firmly that we dare 
not live up to our convictions and give 
these young people an opportunity to enter 
Pennsylvania colleges. If they go to eol- 
lege, they must travel, forsooth, to Cali- 
fornia, Oregon or Massachusetts! 

The aim of higher edueation in the 
United States is not to make scholars. It 
is our aim rather to give men and women 
the power to live a life of unselfish service, 
having in it contentment and happiress, 
not only because of the rendering of serv- 
ice, but because of the living ability to ap 
preciate the better things, both of ages 
past and of the present day. Are we not 
aiming at those somewhat indefinable char- 
acteristics which we eall culture and re- 
finement? Is there any one in this audi- 
ence who believes that a man, to be cultured 
and refined, and to appreciate the past and 
present, must have a knowledge of mathe- 
maties or of foreign language? How many 
of us have appreciated A%schylus more in 
Greek than in translation? How many of 
us have appreciated ‘‘Faust’’ or ‘‘Les Mis- 
erables’’ more in the original than in Eng- 
lish? Was it not Emerson who thought it 
foolish to swim the river of the original 
when it is possible to cross on the bridge 
of translation? I believe that if the aver- 
age student will spend in mastering the art 


of reading with appreciation one fourth of 
the time that he spends in mastering foreign 
languages, he will have a power to attain 
culture and refinement and an appreciation 
of the better things of all ages far beyond 
anything that ninety-nine per cent. of us 
have attained through a study of languages 
not our own. 

I believe in mathematics. I know that 
modern development along many lines is 
dependent upon mathematics. I know, 
also, that I have never made any use of my 
calculus, or even of my algebra. My study 
of those subjects helped to give me a habit 
of concentration. But many other subjects 
would have gone equally far in giving me 
this habit. I believe in modern languages; 
but the man who wrote the Bixby letter 
and the Gettysburg speech had no knowl 
edge of foreign language. Does any one 
here dare say he was not educated? One 
may be edueated and have nothing of 
mathematics or foreign language. Why re- 
quire every boy and girl who enters college 
to have passed through a deadening tread 
mill which too often leads not only from 
the college. but also from the high school 
early in the course? Why not make it 
possible, yes, even easy, for boys and girls 
to go through high school without algebra 
and geometry and foreign language? 

You say that I wish to make education 
easy. Not at all! As a teacher of litera- 
ture I insist that through our English 
classics I can develop just as much ability 
to concentrate as can be developed through 
mathematics or foreign language. The 
teaching of history can be made to do the 
same thing. I am ready to assert my belief 
that any subject now taught in high school 
ean be taught with a thoroughness and a 
nicety of detail that will develop full power. 
Furthermore, I believe that in most high 
schools these subjects are taught just as 
well as mathematics or as foreign languages 
are taught, and that to-day, in general, they 


we ere ten” 
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developing just as much mental power You se im not conservativ You see 
s these subjects are developing. that I believe in high-school ition 
Of course if Pennsylvania colleges should college education for 
ever take the splendid step that makes’ the people. You see that I} that four 
graduation from a first-class high school years in high s lus vears in 


one requirement for entrance, they will college, is infin 


‘essity modify their courses of study. maiden of aspiring mind, ever wh he is 
‘o-day, I presume, every Pennsylvania col- ‘‘born short”’ the ; or in for 
ge presents beginning German as college eign language or in scien rit 


work. Why not beginning Latin? Why subject, than are six or eight vears in 


yuld not the young man who enters col- shop, or a stor r 


. 
a+ 


hout Latin have the privilege of travel or in pampered eas ( eg 
| 


9 


studying Latin if he desires it? Why ing is so valuable in the dev 


should we say that the student may not be civilization, in the forwarding of 1 
‘aduated from college unless he has com- ideals, that I lx e the re young pr 
leted certain definite subjects in college? who can b ven training, t 

If history has shown that men can be edu- _ better it is for the world t orr and 
ted without knowing foreign language, believe a college education should in 

should we demand foreign language four years in « or n adeq 
yr a college degree? If experience shows training attained through \ nlern 
that many men are thoroughly educated edueation knows as the group syst 

‘or their work and for making the world rather than through any rd and fa 

nobler and better and that without the quired courses of study 

study of mathematics, why should we de The flexil re entrance requirement 
ind at least a year’s work in college necessitates 

mathematics in order that a degree be That flexib] Olieg irse s ild 

granted? Is it not time for us as mem- merely a ‘‘has of subje { 

bers of college faculties to take a broader mean cal l ynsistent training al 1 

view of the meaning of education Is it lines of the student’s natural ties, sucl 

wise for us longer to insist on the require- as is made possible by the group syst 


ments of the Middle Ages when nhadto There should be opportunity for e voung 
. ° } 4] = -_ 
know Latin in order to earry on either people who wish t ISSICS n 


literary or governmental affairs, and when languages or sciences ere should be oy 


mathematics was taught as an artificial de- portunity for those wv re not rf 

mand, exactly as it is to-day for most stu things. Literature and s gy, pontica 
dents? Should we not be liberal enough economy and history, phys ry and hy 
in this age of efficiency to concede the wis- giene, the study of flowers and birds and 


dom of training boys and girls especially the constellations, the study of how to be a 


along the lines for which nature seems to worthy father and mother, the study of 
have fitted them? This young man has a home-making and boy-training and con 


talent for a certain line of work. Should munity service and Bible pedagogy and a 
he not be permitted to emphasize that thousand things that are of use—the study 
rather than be compelled to do other work of such subjects as have the power to de 
for which he is in no way fitted, in order velop culture and refinement and nobl 
that he may secure a college degree? character—I am frank to say that I believe 
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a college education of this type would be 
far more service to the individual, to his 
community, and to the world, than is the 
college edueation which is based on foreign 
language and mathematies, and a technical 
narrowing study of science. The great 
things that make for broad living and wide 
service are the things that a college educa- 
tion should emphasize; the narrowing col- 
lege entrance requirements of to-day do not 
demand of the college courses of study 
which lead to this education. I believe 
every college should admit as a student 
any recommended applicant who has been 
graduated from a first-class high school. 
I believe that every college should have 
courses of study which make for the true 
education of men and women rather than 
for the carrying out of the entirely artifi- 
cial and traditional demands that have 
come to us from ages past. The twentieth 
century demands a different type of train- 
ing from that demanded by the seventeenth 
or even from that demanded by the nine- 
teenth. The watch-word to-day is service. 
The colleges are not preparing young men 
and young women primarily for service. 
They are giving them a power, it is true, 
which will enable them to serve if later on 
the ideals of service shall be developed ; but 
to-day, are we not failing to develop 
through our college studies the great ideals 
and to give the kind of training which 
makes possible the realization of those 
ideals? My conviction is clear that we 
need to be more democratic both in our col- 
lege entrance requirements and in our col- 
lege courses of study. 
THos, C, BLAISDELL 


THE SECOND CRISIS OF CHILDHOOD! 


THE recent discussion aroused by a Chi- 
eago physician’s refusal to perform an 


1 Address at Virginia State Kindergarten Union, 
Richmond, November 26, 1915. 
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operation that probably would have pro- 
longed for a short time the life of a de- 
formed and apparently imbecile five-day- 
old child indicates how tenacious are the 
traditional and conventional points of view 
regarding what is generally proclaimed to 
be The Sacredness of Life. Nothing must 
be done to retard the child’s advantage in 
meeting the first crisis of its existence 
among men. Time, money, pain, sacrifice, 
watchful care are willingly expended to 
promote physiological functioning. Life in 
its mere animal form of organic processes 
is sacred and it is deemed a crime to do or 
leave undone anything that will impede or 
destroy this animal existence. 

Without discussing the merits of the 
Chicago case save to eall attention to this 
conventional reverence for physical life it 
is to be noted that as man has risen in the 
seale of civilization this reverence has deep- 
ened and broadened until to-day it is quite 
generally held that the child has a right to 
live not merely physically, but it has a 
further claim to the brightest prospects for 
a most highly developed form of not only 
physical but mental and moral life as well. 
The first crisis is all-important. but the see- 
ond is equally fundamental. Not only a 
right start biologically, but an advantageous 
start intellectually, is imperative if child- 
hood is to meet the baffling mystery of 
adolescence and the impressive duties of 
adulthood with a reasonable amount of suc- 
cess. The movement of Child Conserva- 
tion is therefore one of the great programs 
of high civilization, one of the clearest obli- 
gations of a right-thinking people, one of 
the most compelling necessities of our mod- 
ern social order. 

It is unnecessary in this presence to re- 
view the history of the organized effort to 
advance the welfare of the child or to re- 
stress the fundamental principles of Froe- 
bel, Pestalozzi and Montessori, upon whose 
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vases much of the kindergarten type of 
education rests. The 
f opinion as to method should not blind us 


inevitable differences 


to the 


truths or facts about which there is 
To deny that the kin 


lergarten is of fundamental importance is 


general agreement. 
to ignore the complexity of child life and 
the dangers lurking around false attacks 
and methods of unfolding the delicately ad 
justed means of growth and future powers 
p ssessed by the child. It will be profitable 
to remind ourselves of some of the outstand- 
ng factors in this enlarging effort to start 
the child aright. 

I. The 


k nde rgarle ws. 


Immediate Need of Organized 
There are perfectly con- 
rather doubt the 
necessity of an organization whose purpose 
the 
losely similar to those of the primary de- 
Multipliea- 
tion of organizations without a distinct and 


scientious people who 


nd in main whose methods are so 


partment of the publie school. 


legitimate end in view is unfortunate. 
Over-systematizing may be a curse of these 
times. The kindergarten, however, is not 
a useless duplication of public-school work. 
Its reasons for existence in organized form 
may be briefly stated as follows: 
] To 


purpose ful 


introduce the child gradually to 

Note the 
The home at best is a narrow 
The child is 


‘ared for by loving parents, sisters, broth- 


group life. word 
gradually 
environment. 


and partial 


ers and friends. Its every wish is eagerly 


satisfied, its pains, joys, whims, faults, 
mistakes are so many calls for unselfish 
But 


there is a big world outside, not quite so 


devotion on the part of its protectors. 


friendly, not quite so ready to stop its 
for the fancies and childish des- 
potism of the little one. 


routine 
The school with 
its necessary order and routine and im- 
personal point of view is the extreme op- 


posite of the home. In the school the child 


becomes abruptly part of the strange group 
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some Ol whon move rapa ye 
achievement to anoth: vi rress to 
others must be slower Itisap S | 
and even under the most { ible organ 


ization or method of teaching can not give 


the very young ld the p nal | 
touch and at the same time formal 
struction more easily possible under a sys 
tem that avoids the formal methods of th 
school. In the kindergarten the child has 
stepped into a world larger than the ho 
but the home atmosphere is still there, t 
gether with opportunities for development 


beyond those ot the be st of hon ex 


2. To revitalize primary education ! 
more efficient ente ring pup Is This faet 
is doubted by some teachers of primary 
erades. It is believed that children who 


have not bi come ar customed to the methods 


of kindergarten make better progress in the 


primary grade than those that hav: al 
tended the less formal institution \ 
counter claim is ide in Bulletin No. 24 


of the U. S. 
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and practises have been quite definitely outlined vision of one person, and that person a 

for many years. The question of the relation of trained kindergartner 

the two grades must be one of adjustment—ad _ . _— , 
. lo reorganize the training courses in 


kinder 
adjustment to 


growth of the developing child. 


justment not to the particular ideas of 


and primary teachers, but 


partners 


the best 


It should be clear that the best answer 
to what is doubtless a just criticism from 
many primary teachers is to make the kin- 
real introduction to the work 
The Bulletin re- 
ferred to offers the following suggestions: 


dergarten a 
grades. 


of the primary 


school 


tendents, supervisors and grade teachers, in order 


adjustments suggested by 


superin- 


of frequency, are as follows: For the kindergarten 


more independence in handwork periods; more 
quietness during occupations and other table work; 


removal of age limit, so that a child may be placed 


n the class best suited to his development; limita 


tion of kindergarten to one year; more attention 


to the use of English in conversation; introduction 
of reading and writing. For the first-grade teacher 


introduction of more handwork; greater free 


dom; movable chairs and tables, and use of circle 


for conversation and games; smaller classes; seat 
work more creative, not mere following of teach 
er’s dictation; elimination of number work, except 
in actual problems. 

The general opinion as reported in let- 
ters from superintendents and grade teach- 
ers and the Bureau of Edueation is that in 
the main the kindergarten is consciously 
aiming to give and is giving the kind of 
education which the primary teachers find 
the but that 
desirable adjustments can be made on both 


the 


grade; 


is helpful in next 


sides to make relation more effective 
for education. 

The three types of plans now being tried 
throughout the country are: 

To arrange courses of study in elemen- 
tary schools in such a way as to take cog- 
nizanee of the subject matter of the kin- 
dergarten ‘‘program’’ and interrelate it 
with that of the rest of the school. 


To place the kindergartens and primary 


grades of a school system under the super- 


normal schools so that the students shall 
be required to practise in primary grades 
as well as in the kindergarten. 

3. To give the child the advantages of a 
smaller group. The common weakness in 
the 


especially, to make the classes too large is 


many of schools, in rural districts 


clearly a disadvantage for the very young 
child 
much individual attention. 


who needs, whether bright or slow, 
As a result of 
Dr. Dyer’s Experiment in Kindergarten 
Extension Work in Boston practically a!l 
of the 60 primary teachers favored the 
kindergarten methods because by this means 


work 


groups of children, and some reported that 


they were allowed to with small 
the kindergarten methods had resulted in 
a larger number of promotions. 
ent 


its accompanying methods of 


The pre ‘ 
doctrine of individual differences with 
individual 
instruction should havea place in the child’s 
from the 
the kindergarten or with the small group 


education very beginning. In 
it is possible to know the personal history 
of each child and only as the teacher does 
know this personal history with its psycho 
logical as well as economic aspects ean jus 
tice be done the little learner. 

4. To study children’s original nature 
The child 


psychology is by no means fully developed. 


scientifically. new science of 
There are mines and tracts of truth still to 
be worked and surveyed. The original na- 
ture of the child has for centuries been 
judged a priori inherently sinful because 
acts of 
It is the baneful philosophy of 
Is the child by na- 
Is there original sin in man’s 
The answer must be found 


certain man have been termed 
wrong. 
evil inherent in matter. 
ture sinful? 
original nature ? 
in watching the child in its normal en- 


vironment, under conditions as natural as 
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ire itself. Only under such con ons enviro! S 
an there be found an answer that ap- uncomfortable, str s its ins 
roximates the ultimate truth. The scien- asps and unclasps its Ss 
t kindergartner has this opportunity. to gurele the first | . 
5 To frain pare nts and teachers n the lerst | by the S . 
le art of observing and liste ng intel- the t r S 
rently to the wonders ] ] If » he 
the foregoing need of child study is fur tempt . ls 
ental it is equally important that par- The awakenn 
ents and teachers should be trained to ob similar in awe-ins ng to ft 
serve scientifically the phenomena of child _ first shimmerings of light Ss 
behavior. The kindergarten is The Pleas rhythm of chaos | 
int House, as Vittorino de Feltre ealled his first movements and sounds l 
school wher childhood infolds under n ageless periods f the past N 
skillful direction by those who know not in al il—although in it n . 
simply the mechanics of instruction but like the kitten, the puppy and 1 nkev ! 
the deeper reasons, the basic laws of child Do we not ea . 
ire Parents vatching teachers nd s nes This riet s 
ichers with the parents observing th V gi ng-signs and ] : 
hildren adjust themselves to other mem- ehild’s rving s pail 
bers of the group and to their own natural But the impul t he nate ter for ® 
development have a golden opportunity to ward and u 
study the significance of instinets and the hand. He ° 
iscinating pt ssibilities of sense training. cles The answer is ob — 
The value of an organization that per their meaning and direct 
its considerable individual freedom and Later come othe n ! 
provides opportunities for careful observa- ress nstincts iriosit t 
tion at a time when prevention is the gospel play, fear, se rtiveness assu 
of edueation can not be overestimated, espe baffling forms t SO ! rr 
cially in these days of educational science growth of a mors eaningful unfoldi 
Il. The Wonderland of Childhood. If One sees a gi n in tl } 
the foregoing are among the just reasons dergarten. 1 ndividual instir t 
for the existence of the kindergarten the low a class ition that is e or less al 
next question must consider some of the itrary ! eet othe el hie 
facts of child nature that mav be observed d is mer ! lual 1s 
by means of this organization. fond of others s to to be 
These may be conveniently grouped approached and touched by then Che s 
under the general term of A. Unlearned Be cial instincts gin to assert r ti en- 
havior. d 


l. The Impulse to Grow.—Life means future gang 
growth and growth implies constant read- r perhaps to play truant, to h 
justments. Education isa means of making of adventur to re rreat 
these adjustments easier and more sue nol to extend \ p tot 


cessful. In countless ways the little child throne of God—one sees all 1 in rud 


strives to become acquainted with its strange mentary fot nfusedly seeking channel 














of fixed behavior. Whither bound? This 
impulse to unfold into large possibilities of 
living must be controlled and it must be 
controlled, not negatively, but positively. 
To punish the child for being natural is 
criminal unless one understands the psy- 
chology of habit formation which follows 
the law of pleasant consequences. Habits 
are formed by always resulting in pleas- 
ant feelings of satisfaction. Habits are 
broken by attaching to them unpleasant re- 
sults. In the kindergarten the psychology 
of rewards, logically the outeome of desir- 
able behavior, forms the basis of incentive 
and discipline. The impulse to grow is di- 
rected into right channels and by this very 
means growth becomes more luxuriant and 
approximates its maximum. 

2. The Right to Play.—As an essential 
form of this development the child’s in- 
stinect to play must receive very careful at- 
tention. Perhaps in no field of school work 
has there been so great a reformation as in 
the attitude toward play. Unfortunately, 
this attitude is by no means universal. 
There are homes aplenty where play is 
disregarded, where the child’s right to re- 
lax, to recuperate, to unconsciously practise 
the sterner pursuits of the future or to be 
a mere echo of past activities that by long 
repetitions have become instinctive, theo- 
ries held by Lazarus, Groos, Stanley Hall, 
respectively, or simply to use up surplus 
nervous energy, as believed by Spencer, is 
ignorantly denied. Whatever may be one’s 
theory of play, there can be no gainsaying 
the fact that all of us like to play and 
there must be something fundamentally 
significant in our very nature when we find 
it universal. The modern playground cam- 
paign is not a fad. 

Hamilton Wright Mabie reminds us that 
play should be a prelude to work. Ina 
special sense is this true in the kindergarten, 


where the program of play serves as an in- 
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troduction to the strain and stress of later 
days. The very essence of play is its lack 
of the feeling of strain. The child plays 
because it wants to do so. Its whole spirit 
is that of abounding interest. Through 
play it is possible to develop the physical 
body, to cultivate group motives, to 
strengthen the will, to control which, after 
all, is the essence of power. The child has 
an innate right to play under the most 
fortunate circumstances. Left alone, most 
children will manage by the exercise of the 
imagination to spend joysome hours even 
alone, but when their play is properly su- 
pervised by trained teachers and directed 
into larger and more truly educational 
channels it becomes the very life-power of 
the young child. 

There is needed in this country a whole- 
some propaganda of the psychology of play. 
Great things have been done by men like 
Courtis. Public playgrounds are frequent 
and the number of trained teachers of play 
is increasing. But what is needed is the 
intelligent direction of play in the home. 
Parents need to understand the profound 
significance of the child’s acts in play. Lo- 
cal kindergartens have an opportunity here 
by the exhibits of the large variety of plays 
now used, the teaching of games that chil- 
dren can play after a while unsupervised, 
the interpreting of the more mature forms 
of play as developed in athletics, outings, 
and the intricate field of amusements. 

Is play a haphazard pastime or is it pos- 
sible that certain specific kinds of play 
should be enjoyed by certain classes of 
people, and certain professions or trades, in 
order that individuals may derive the max- 
imum of benefit from recreation? Have we 
exhausted the possibilities of the art of 
walking? A physical director in one of the 
largest universities in this country told me 
quite recently that he believed money spent 
on gymnasiums would some day be con- 
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sidered wasteful and that in place of mag- 
nificent gyms there would be organized out 
door courses in play in colleges and uni- 
versities. Walking, horseback riding, ea- 
noeing, boating in its various forms, hunt 
usual outdoor athletics would become a 
part of the regular program of studies. In 
miniature, the play instinct of the young 
child at home and in the school should have 
the most intelligent and sympathetic super 
vision. It is nature’s method of teaching. 
3. The Will to Learn.—Any one who has 
observed children knows that they are bun- 
dles of question marks. They are also mim- 
ies by nature. Curiosity and imitation in 
various combinations and levels of develop 
ment are the sine qua non of learning. The 


harmonious and concentrated exercise of 
the attention upon a difficult task may be 
called the will to learn. It is the cooper- 
ation of the entire personality of one’s being 
ipon a task. The child may be restless 
for many reasons, but it does possess the 
will to learn in proportion to its interest in 
the undertaking. The interests of the child, 
as we know, are closely related to the in 
stincts. The problem of education is partly 
the selection of those methods of teaching 
that stimulate instinctive interests to the 
discipline of habit formation. If a child, 
n all respects apparently normal, seems 
to lack interest in kindergarten and school 
work this condition is due to one of two 
causes; either the natural interest of the 
child has not been appealed to with suf 
ficient ‘‘punch’’ or the child is physically 
ill. Normal children want to learn. The 
plasticity, the resilience of the nervous 
system is wholly in favor of new impres- 
sions. The capacity of the young child for 
work is marvellous. Between its physica! 
and mental activities there is a close cor- 
relation providing adequate measures are 


employed to arouse and keep awake the 
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mind Otherwise one eets t all to 
common results obtained by 1 Simon- 
Binet tests, children physically rmal but 
mentally several vears behind the chrono 
logical age 

The importance of all this f t kin 
dergarten teacher is obvious. There is need 
if beginning very early to teach the ch 
the rudiments of reading, writing and the 
simplest processes of number work. It is 
true, as Fiske writes, that il period of 
human infancy is much longer than that 
ot other forms of an il life because the 
purpose is so much higher and the results 
so much more significant for the rae But 
this should not mean that the period shou 
be unnecessarily prolonged by dé ng the 
ntroduction of subjects within the rang 
of the child’s capacity lhe rgu t 
usually presented is that it is unfair t 
child to force its nd too ! The 
fact 1s, however, that it is more unfair t 
force the child’s mind to remain inactive 
too iong In tl reorgal I t ti 
school programs uf] ind d I l I 
the range o conservati\ pre tion te 
State that | I ! tt ‘ 
will be a successful effort made beyond that 
now current, to introduce the child muel 
earlier to subjects that are now delayed be 
cause the child is supposed to be mentally 
unable to grasp them as yet. It is funda 
mentally a matter of method, not ment 
responsivenes Boris Sidis’ s nd others 
like him have been ealled precocious 
The fact is that thev are fascina riyvy nor 
mal By a careful st the hild 
ibilities in the kindergarten it e po 
sible to determine to what exter range 
of edueation should be enlarged It will 


be found that when properly attacked the 
problems of re id ng, writing, n imbe r vork, 
and those astonishing feats of the imagina- 


tion leading up to choice bits of thinking 


form a firm foundation for the gradual sup 
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plying of information and for the gradual 
unfolding of powers that even in these days 
of enlightenment many parents and teach- 
ers believe far beyond the capacity of a 
child of four or five. 

4. The Power to Do.—As in the miracle 
of old, I have reserved the best wine until 
the last. In no phase of its work does the 
kindergarten prove its right to exist more 
than in the training of the senses. Milton 
called the senses the five gateways of knowl- 
edge. In these later times the gates have 
been increased to about fourteen. What 
ever may be our philosophy as to innate 
ideas, we can probably agree that sense ex- 
perience is necessary as a means of bringing 
the individual into close intimacy with his 
environment. The child’s eyes are con- 
stantly engaged in a restless sweep around 
his environment. He sees far more than 
adults believe he does and he sees much 
more than he ought to see. The visual 
pictures of childhood are painted in un- 
fading hues and tints. The ability to see 
must become ability to choose what to see, 
the power to observe with thought and ap- 
plication. And the child has ears that 
eagerly turn to the stories of child adven- 
tures, to the exploits of strange dwellers 
of Wonderland, to the deeds of good will 
and the tales of friendly living. But the 
child hears more than this—musie with its 
melody and rhythm, its interpretation of 
nature, its transposition of pictures and 
stories into harmonies that weave unex- 
plainable moods into the texture of char 
acter. 

And the child is electrie with activity! 
His hands are marvellously adaptable. The 
muscle sense has become one of the fun- 
damental gateways of knowledge not only 


in the lower grades, but on the higher levels 
as well. Only the other day Ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard advocated the stressing of 
sensory training in the high schools of 


America. Undoubtedly, this phase of living 
has been long neglected. But in the kinder- 
garten the variety of work in picture writ- 
ing, sewing, weaving, paper cutting, model- 
ing, building with blocks, laying railroad 
tracks, contriving with mechanical toys 
opens up a system of sense training possible 
in no other way. The program is flexible. 
Its maximum has by no means been reached. 
The handling of life’s tools, education by 
reality rather than by copies, is becoming 
more and more feasible in these days. 

The freedom of initiative necessary for 
this sense training is possible only under 
a system of instruction and training like the 
kindergarten, where each child may work 
for itself without hurry and without re 
straint. Appreciation of color, form, tex- 
ture, size, weight, ete., all of fundamental 
importance in large living, is developed 
under the attractive form of play or di- 
version. The sense of position in hand, 
arm and foot is likewise given attention 
In a word, the child is taught to use his 
body at a time when the body is adjustable 
with greatest ease and by this means he may 
also be taught to respect the powers of the 
body and to care for its health. He learns 
to think by freedom of expression, by a con 
stant adjusting of himself to new situations 
or new experience. 

People who agree with the foregoing may 
argue that all this is done in the home or 
by the child without instruction. True, 
but how is it done? To say that nature 
will fashion the child perfectly without 
control is an unwarranted inference from 
the education by nature advocated by Rous- 
seau. Nature is by no means intelligent. 
Figures of speech must not lead us astray. 
Religion must not deprive us of common 
sense. Natural laws there are and they 
must be obeyed, but these laws operate 
under controlled conditions of education 
or training. Habits become fixed either 
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but the 
unrestrained living are not 


way by eontrol or DY no control 
habits of wild, 
those formed by 


ear, 


to be compared with 
proper restraint and constraint. Eye, 
h ind. foot. 


sight, hearing, touch, weight, position, not 


with accompanying senses of 
to mention others, must be trained if they 
re to function toward the highest refine- 
And the this 


training begins the sooner will the organism 


ment of growth. earlier 


form those needful adjustments by which 


he individual eonforms to and also re 
forms his environment. 

B. Ethical Behavior. Interest in th 
physical and sensory development of th 

d must not blind us to the social valu 
of ethieal standards as part of the young 
d’s background and attitude toward so 
ty. One or more points must be noted. 
] The Call to Sa rifice 


to a high degree, 


is fundamental to 


Individualistie 
beeause this assertiveness 
vrowth and the sus 


tenance of life, this very characteristic of 


the child must 
hecome a fatal boomerang, but it must be 
that 


and the 


be not onlv eontrolled lest 


evated into the recognition others 


same tendencies same 


Aside 


n this connection there is the all-important 


have the 
from the emotional appeal 
trained 
The fu- 
ture leader must know not only how to fol- 
must know that in com- 


necessity that individuals be 


SUCldl 
to recognize the rights of others. 
iow and obey, he 


mon with himself others have wants and 
his own. The 
taught the 


The spirit of the 


ambitions as legitimate as 
child in the 


rudiments of group life. 


kindergarten is 


group is illuminated for his sake that he 


may see himself not alone selfish and obsti- 


ate but a nicely adjusted part of others’ 


ves. benefiting them. 


cooperating in their behalf. Many a child 


spoiled at home has been redeemed by the 
The 


vive and take of the street is softened into 


social message of the kindergarten. 


AND 


suffering with them, 
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something deeper in the Pleasant House 
By means of games, where uniform actior 
is essential and later « 
play is developed, th 
himself as belonging to the enjovment ar 
welfare of others 


2 The Need to J da \ sin part 


of the individual’s life is made up of judg 
ments of his fellows and s of 
society. By this process of criticism the 
group places a check on t s tl 
threaten the socia Wellare i! | 
needs to be taught, however, that hasty 
judgments may be unjust and whe x 
pressed may become very harmfu r 
There is a broad basis of sy pathy oO 
which criticism and judgment must rest, a 
basis, moreover, of inti rent information 
ind wide experience that tempers tl 

rath caused by wrong-doing or slow 
footed reform. Indignatx here must be 
sa check and sti ilus of progress, but the 
child must be trained to control his nat 
ral disapproval and to dire t into char 
nels where it will do the most good That 
deep insight into others’ motives which 
comes from kK! our Ow th Ity 
faith in the goodness of m« } s bor 
of our working with them; that infinit 


nee W h results from an underst 
ne of ‘ ensity t pr st be 
t 
solved nd ft eed of pr irin me LO 
the coming th ruth: that sublim 


viction that human behavior is the resu 


ian ordinary 


shap ! t 

opservat al I Ss Ist be pial ed 1 
seed form in the lives of the young, and 
nurtured unt n maturer vears this habit 
oft restrained Judgm t! i 1dly 
just and justly 

The for sketen s tn r mor 

than a pel study otf tl great ld yn 
serval I vemen KI S the | naet? 
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garten. It merits the enthusiastic support 
of every citizen. In localities where it is 
not feasible to revise the primary grades 
so as to include a sub-primary department, 
there should be private kindergartens in 
charge of teachers who have had specific 
training in child psychology and child in- 
struction. Well-meaning individuals may 
see the need of such organizations and in 
their zeal may undertake the work them- 
selves. ‘This is a doubtful proceeding be- 
cause of the danger of forming wrong 
habits of behavior which it may require 
much time and effort to correct. We can 
not afford to entrust the safe crossing of 
the second erisis of childhood to individ- 
uals who lack intelligent sympathy with 
child nature and who moreover are unable 
to link their work with that of the school. 
Between the kindergarten and the primary 
grades there must be cooperation in order 
that the benefits of the former may be 
quickly utilized and advaneed by the 
latter. What is needed is cheerful union 
effort, lest between the opposing sides the 
little child becomes crushed or cast out, a 
sacrifice to the Moloch of Organization, a 
victim of the Juggernaut of Prejudice. 
AuFreD L, HAaLL-QuEST 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


THE PROBLEM OF THE COMPETENT 

Mucu has been recently said of the stu- 
dent whose intelligence and application are 
‘‘above the average’’—who suffers from 
the ennui of keeping monotonous step with 
the slower progress of the ‘‘average’’ and 
the ‘‘poor’’ student. It is indeed high time 
that we be turning a little of our attention 
away from the latest methods of encourag- 
ing mediocrity and devote a fair share of 
our resources to giving the proper mental 
incentive and encouragement to the gifted 
and the industrious. Certain colleges have 
tried a short cut toward the recognition of 
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ability by allowing excess credit for class 
work exceptionally well done. There is no 
evidence in this system, however, of any- 
thing more than a bare acknowledgment 
of independent accomplishment—no appar- 
ent effort to cultivate the good ground to 
the limit of its productivity. We are 
simply acknowledging the presence of supe- 
rior ability without giving ourselves any 
opportunity to develop its potential powers. 
Millions of dollars are spent annually on 
backward and actually defective children— 
a glimmer of intelligence. a feeble groping 
toward the light is hailed as a splendid ac- 
complishment (as, indeed, it is), while often 
enough the mentally plus are treated with 
an indifference which would seem to put 
them in a class infinitely less valuable to 
humanity than the mentally minus. I am 
far from believing that we should abate 
even a little our efforts to educate the 
masses. Every cent spent trying to bring 
education to all who may desire it is a 
splendid investment for the future of the 
nation and the race. My plea is rather 
that we should go even farther and insti- 
tute special classes—even schools and col- 
leges—for those who can prove themselves 
exceptionally well endowed with mental 
power. \—ivery city school system which 
supports a school for backward children 
would be doing its community an invalu 
able service by establishing also a schoo! for 
exceptional children—certainly the latter 
have as good a right to training especially 
adapted to their needs, and the possibilities 
for the ultimate general good are un- 
doubtedly greater. 

Recent stories of exceptionally endowed 
young people who enter their doctorate be- 
fore their majority are likely to lead the 
publie to regard the type of education jus! 
mentioned as an effort toward the produc- 
tion of ‘‘freaks.’’ The educator, however, 
will realize at once the value of the prin- 
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ciple involved in the saving of three or four’ fest themselves n etus ne the 
7 vears’ time in the training process from the channels in which education flows—s 
grammar schools go the graduate or pro- letters, art and philanthropy ild all feel 
fessional degree. As is reasonable to believe the urge, the impulse of thes nds trained 
that at least ten per cent. of our young in the atmosphere of associat nd 
people could save from two to four years in tion with their mental equals 
the time required to gain an education, were [ have perhaps been k 
they grouped with their intellectual peers my enthusiasm for the poss n the 
ind allowed to progress at a slightly more training of the fe W ld 
rapid rate than the average student. The come to the intellectual ddle class fr 
years thus gained might well be used in segregation not only of the in ent 
broadening and deepening the education but also of the super-co Any 
far beyond the knowledge now usually rep- swer must be largely based 
resented by even our most advanced de- since such a separation seems t almost 
rrees. unknown to our educational syst r 


It is not within the bounds of this article and higher. The nearest approx ition ¢ 
to discuss eugenics, but even the layman a selection of the mentally competent s S 


must be struck by the fact that man is the to exist in the graduate se nar—at the 


only animal which gives elaborate care to end of the formal irse of training rathe 
the defectives of the species, at the same than at the beginning here it would be 
time making no effort to apply to himself even more in plac The seminar, ho 

the scientific principles of selection and ever, represents a process nation 
mating which have enabled him to increas: rather than of selection e.. t edioers 


the intelligence and endurance of so many’ student has, theoretically 


of the other forms of animal life. I would appeared. We ean then onl) less at 

repeat that there can be no quarrel with results of segregating t! iverage student 
the humanitarian instincts which lead the early in his course. say, for instance, in the 
race to look after its defectives in fact early grades ot the primary school] nes 


4 } 


these very qualities raise man above the the over-intelligent student serve as a good 


lower animals. Our blindness lies in not example and an added incentive to his less 

applying the same special care to the train- gifted classmate or does the less gifte 

ing of our mentally powerful. classmate learn to rely unduly on his more 

The objection might conceivably be raised intelligent fellow for help in liffieulties 
. that an aristocracy of brain would result. both in and out of the classroo Would 
. The danger is negligible in our cosmo- the mediocre student t to associatio 
: politan and somewhat materialistic western With his own kind ex nk foreve! 
civilization. The conditions have swung so into a slough of despond or would he feel 


far to the reverse side—so many other’ the prick of his subordinate position and 
things than brain stand in the forefront of try to go a step higher Some day thes 
popular achievement, that the results of questions may be answered hen oppor 
the suggested system could, for many tunity to wield an unhampered administra 
years, be only beneficial, if felt at all be- tive power can be given to an educator 
yond the individuals personally concerned. courageous enough to make the attempt 
Inevitably, however, as time went on, the Nor would such a plan have in it anything 


results would spread. They would mani- more undemocratic than have the excellent 
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attempts now being made at vocational 
guidance. It savors no more of class dis- 
tinction to judge mental ability for its 
quantity than for its quality—to separate 
good and poor students, than to direct one 
to a profession and another to a trade. It 
is just as reasonable to specialize in the 
teaching of the mentally competent as in 
the teaching of the mentally incompetent, 
and certainly just as useful to train special 
teachers for brains as for wood carving or 
the classics. 

What has just been said may be generally 
applied to our whole school system—pri 
mary grades to university. Nowhere have 
we established in this great free land of 
ours any place where intellect may be 
freely trained, where it may develop un 
hampered under the guidance of teachers 
especially prepared to encourage it. How 
difficult would it be for the average city 
school system to undertake an experiment 
of this sort? Physical conditions and finan- 
cial considerations seem to present no for- 
midable obstacle. A single room in a city 
grammar school would suffice as a place to 
which might be gathered the best students 
of the same grade from all the adjacent 
territory. The selection of a teacher would 
be more difficult since, alas for our pur- 
pose, most of our best teachers have been 
brought to appreciate the viewpoint of the 
‘‘average’’ child, which in fact usually 
means the viewpoint of the ‘‘below the 
average child,’’ who must necessarily be a 
strong determining factor in setting the 
pace of the class. A wise teacher, however, 
would doubtless soon be able to throw aside 
the spell of the traditional and lay out a 
plan of study suited to the needs of her 
class. It would be surprising indeed if 


such a class, under competent government, 
could not complete the work of the grade 
school most satisfactorily in a period con- 
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siderably shorter than that usually allotted 
to the curriculum. 

The high school with its usual depart- 
mental arrangement presents a different 
problem. In the larger schools the thing 
should be capable of solution by the choice 
of certain divisions in every subject to be 
reserved especially for competent students, 
who would be allowed either to do more 
and better work in the four years’ time or 
given an opportunity to complete the reg 
ular course of study in a somewhat shorter 
period. In college, at least in certain sub- 
jects of the freshman year, attempts of this 
sort have already been made. I refer to the 
establishment of various sections of fresh 
man rhetoric and mathematics based on the 
ability of the students composing them, as 
now made by a few colleges. This plan 
seems to promise well, but unfortunately 
it comes late in the student’s career rather 

lan early. 

It is far from my intention here to at 
tempt any detailed plan of school reorgani 
zation which is naturally a matter for ex 
perts in the various grades of work. My 
only purpose is to call attention to the 
neglect under which the exceptional stu 
dent has always suffered and to try to point 
out the way to a reform in this particular. 
The deficient child is a hindrance in the 
schoolroom. His presence is a bar to good 
work on the part of others. Hence his 
problem is foreed upon us and we have 


dealt with it scientifically and well. The 


exceptionally intelligent child, on the other 
hand, makes us no trouble. His presence is 
often a source of pleasure to the instructor. 
But the problem of his retardation is of 
even greater human and economic impor- 
tance than that of his deficient fellow. 
Should we neglect it because we are not 
actually forced by circumstances to under- 
take its solution ? ParKE R. KOLpBe 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS lations \ ved { wade a 

MEASURING THE WORK OF CLEVELAND'S ie Ol rse ¢ mples ' dificult 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS a ie chien get 

Work of the Public equal lengtl The — 


“ Merasurinc the 
Schools,” by Professor Charles H. Judd, of from grade to grad 
f is one of the vol similar to that 


University of Chicag 
Ss f the Ch Ve land Survey. i 
According to a press bulletin the survey has ’ lines as t tind 


directed its attention to finding out what th One of the n . 
ire re able to do instead of discussing test t | 
e methods by which the teachers proceed sion is t easiest 
The tests of class-room wi rk are the most ex tor tl dr t 
sive that have evel been cond icted. They t is made 
lude more than 30,000 measurements of d nd 
dwriting. 100,000 examinations in spell ! { 
70,000 tests 1n arithmetic, and 40,000 tests vet rest thr 
ding. In all of these subjects discover! ( dre t ! ’ r 
been made of importance not merely t d in silent read | 


schools ever;ry whe re. re 
na n Ch veland survey h is co ild read S 1 if r 
discovered the neutral ground between speed riod of time, but | : th 


lity It has found for « ach grade how and retained 


r ty 1 be improved without reducing ults stand t t thes 
d and how far speed may be increased lies read 
t hurting t n the er grad read 
pelling tests « I re tl ! | { 


ellings. some of them ti ih in the | est grade 


sted of tests ymposed of lists of words The sec 1 d I 
n other cases the words were spelled i gr, is tl eral t I ers ar 
( Chere s be for years much the best reader | ! ! I 
liseussion among school people as to whether the poorest readet | 
‘list method” or the “natural method” who reads rapid nt to | 
duced better 1 lts spel The Clev t d rej { d 
d results r 1 ( Tort ft either s di ] r 
é roversy, for the children spell r tox 
vell te es as lists and j é | | 
lists as in sentences t] S 
r) lling tests were based Ll spe ling read t r | | , 
ile developed by th Russell Sage Founda The Cleveland ry is be conducted 
The words given in Cleveland wer under the { Sur ( t 
rds that had previously been given to ch of the ¢ 
dren in 84 other cities. The results showed director Dr. J IP. Avi t 


hat the Cleveland children spelled on the Russell Sage | 


‘ust as well as those in the other 


: verage just a vel 
cities IE SCHOOLS OF 1 I \ 
[The survey conducted very extensive test Put I > 
arithmetic. so extensive that the number of Committee for 11 Lb 
problems solved by the children amounted i: ton Trans e tot ditures tor the 
he aggregate to more than 3,000,000. Th ar were $241,504 pli oe 
results brought to light some interesting rev« lar it d 1. For t 
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books and supplies $17,404 was expended. The 
total cost of the high school was $53,807; while 
the cost of maintaining the evening school 
was $8,203, over $2,000 of this being covered 
by refund by the state and receipts from tui- 
tion. Three new school buildings were com- 
pleted during the year at an approximate cost 
of $230,076. The real estate of the school 
department is valued at $857,358, with a per- 
sonal property inventory of $84,875. 

The whole number of pupils enrolled in the 
day schools was 7,699, oceupying 229 rooms in 
24 school buildings, with a teaching force of 
224, of whom 208 were women and 16 men. 
The evening school had an enrollment of 920, 
with 25 male teachers and 20 female. Few of 
the rooms of the grade schools are crowded, 
the average number of pupils per teacher hav- 
ing been reduced to forty. 

Teachers’ associations and parent-teacher 
organizations have been active in promoting 
the right relations between the home and the 
school and in furthering their common in- 
terests. 

For twenty vears the city has had effective 
fire drills in all the schools, and at a recent 
test by the chief of the fire department a 
small school of 152 pupils was cleared in 44 
seconds: while the high school, a building of 
three stories and basement, containing 1,025 
pupils, was cleared in two minutes. 

The attendance officer reports that the Ath- 
letic League has been a big factor in reducing 
the number of truant cases; out of a total of 
477 cases investigated 239 were found to be 
excusable, only one child being taken before 
the court. 

In place of the six school physicians for- 
merly employed to make weekly visits to each 
school, two nurses now give their whole time 
to inspecting the pupils, visiting and advising 
in the schools and homes. The nurses in- 
spected 10,210 pupils in school and 1,370 at 
their homes during the year. Of these chil- 
dren 713 were found to be defective in eye- 
sight and 144 were found to have impaired 


hearing. 
Principal Rockwood of the high school, 
among other things, recommends the establish- 


ment of a course in printing, a furnished 
house for the domestic science department, 
and afternoon sessions for delinquents. He 
also urges the immediate need of increased 
accommodations, advocating the many-sided 
school, in other words, a building in which 
shall be taught the classical, commercial, tech- 
nical and practical arts branches under one 
roof, as opposed to special buildings for specific 
and distinctive work. 

Superintendent Whitney makes the famil- 
iar assertion that Everett taxes itself more 
heavily for school purposes than any other 
city in Massachusetts, but that this tax yields 
considerably less than the average sum per 
pupil, because of the large number of chil- 
dren and the lack of wealth. 


THE INFANT DEATH RATE IN NEW ZEALAND 
New ZEALAND has long had the lowest infant 
death rate in the world and more than any 
other country New Zealand is actively work 
ing to reduce its infant death rate still fur 
ther. This saving of babies’ lives has pro- 
gressed most markedly since the New Zealand 
Society for the Health of Women and Chil- 
dren began in 1907 its instructive nursing. 

The nurses of this society—called “ Plunket 
nurses” from the former governor and his 
wife who assisted Dr. Truby King in organ- 
izing the society—work from some seventy 
centers seattered through the dominion and 
visit periodically all the neighboring towns 
and outlying districts to give advice and in- 
struction in matters pertaining to the hygiene 
of motherhood. 

The services of the nurse are at the disposal 
of every member of the community. rich and 
poor, and especial emphasis is laid on the 
value of her advice and help to expectant 
mothers. She does not however undertake 
the daily care of sick people, as her primary 
aim is educational. When the visit of the 
Plunket nurse is expected in a community the 
local committee arranges for her to hold 
mothers’ meetings and demonstrations of baby 
care in addition to class-room talks and home 
visits. Correspondence with mothers in coun- 
try districts too remote to be visited often is 
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lso a part of her duties. The society further sity de partment 
aintains at Dunedin the Karitane-Harris applied social scienc 


m 
spital for babies and mothers which is pri The new university scl { 
marily a school for mothers. of plans which have been dev 
[The aims of the society have been thus 1913, when a petition \ addr l to t 
de d trustees of Western Res I 
e society is less rned ji lueing he committee represent r ¢ 
; a Lae f } 
ith rate than in improving the eaith or the organizations ( 
yple As a health society, we are more inter consideration be given to the need t 
ested in firn y establishing the all-round fitness of portunity for a sch l, rat 1 . al 
94 Ww) , 25.000 annua ne irrivais who V QT i} part + + versit ‘ it 
thar ve are n reduc ng the potentia leaths the en al Sel 2 direct 
m 2,000 to 1,000 lowever, the problems are } 
= * ‘Bhi. However, the proble ; community life and publie affairs 
I Cally ident al, since the simple hvgiet 1 — 
. . - ie The trustees +} ] 
isures which tend to prevent death in baby- 
mally at their last meeting t | tl 
1 are sO e measures iy e founda rifils ; : . 
s of strong and healthy minds in sound er : | this fa | 
ng es for ( os e to be our on a graduate basis with a two-year curri 
re me! i lum, made up of gene lecture courses 
university grade with assigned readings and 


This educational work by a volunteer soci ipa 
: : ‘ reports, with carefully supervised fiel 
ety supplements in New Zealand a system of 


;' 7 which, during the second year, wv 
public health work by the government which 


creased both in amour and 
All courses will be of a distinctly 
character, and will have a p1 

Dr. J. E. Cutler, head of the department 
sociology in Wester R erve | vers oa 


been appointed dear I the scho lt app ed 


ludes a complete registration of births, a 
rps of district nurses distributed through 
ut the country, maternity hospitals in the 

es and maternity wards in many of the 
untry hospitals, and strict regulation of 
midwives, with the enforcement of a penalty 


. > S0CIi sciences Cth r men ere f the { ilt 
for the occurrence of septic cases. ul iat 
whose names will be ani ll 1 later 


In presenting a report on the work of this 
clude members ot the I lities f Ad 


New Zealand Society, Miss Lathrop, chief of 


’ , ' College. the college for w ] 
the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- lege, the college 1 
. ; - ; the . d 
ent of Labor. said: medicine and tl 1 
2 
qualified instructors in vat 1s 
Be LUSé¢ I ‘ 1s é ot 1d quate birt! 1 I : 
and public service d J P 
ith regist ) I é United States. the ir an pl il V1 l 
. at r € I this country, as a W r€ su directors o1 he d . rh Sper tii ad ili 
known, but estimates tend to show that t is at direct al d super e ti my? t i] tra 
least twice the rate in New Zealand. which the methods of work and | 
gistrar general f that country reported in 1912 selected real ‘ ] +} 
to be 51 per 1,000. New Zealand, like certain of of Cleveland 
wr states as mo anc ; ‘ous Country wit wr ‘ , 
( I Tates, a vo My and vigoro co ry ith The work of th 
seattar ameslatian am +} - Sat an 
i attered | yppulation and Ww 1 no iarge ities, heer it d , det 
ind there Ss every reason to believe that similar ra ld ‘ ‘ ; k Ri i .} 
. ,* ; MCs ri sei ‘ ‘ ‘ i 
nteer effort in this country would produce : 
: service, health ad strat ind recré 
similar results . 
; ] tr | } 


ation, ! 
A SOCIAL SCIENCE SCHOOL AT WESTERN service 
f RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


PRESIDENT CHARLES F. Tuwine, of Western EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Reserve University, announces this week the Dr. Lotus D. Corrms lk f the school 


pening in September, 1916, of a new univer 
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has been elected an alumni trustee of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, for a period 
of two years. He succeeds, as trustee, Dr. 


David Snedden, whose term has expired. 


Leaves of absence at Harvard University 
have been granted for the second half of next 
year to Paul H. Hanus, professor of the his 
tory of education, and to Henry W. Holmes, 
assistant professor of education, and for the 
first half-year to Walter F. Dearborn, assistant 


Michig in, has been critical] 
ill in Ann Arbor, but his condition is now less 


SCTLIOUS, 


CHANCELLOR SAMUEL Biack McCormick, of 
the University of Pittsburgh, returned on 
March 4 from an extended trip to South 
America, including visits to the Panama 
Canal Zone and the West Indies. <A reception 
was given him on March 8 by the students 
and faculties of the university in Trees Gym- 
nasium on the campus, and he was entertained 
that evening at a complim« ntary dinner giv 
in his honor by the university deans and 


couneil. 


Proressor J. Laurence Lavuauiin, head of 
the department of political economy in the 
University of Chicago, will be the convoca- 
tion orator at the ninety-eighth convocation 
of the university, to be held on March 21. 
The subject of his address will be “ Economie 


Liberty.” 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DeWitt Hyper, of Bow- 
doin College, is giving at Yale University this 
week the Lyman Beecher lectures before the 


Div inity School. 


THE annual address of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society at Vassar College was delivered on 
the evening of March 3 by Professor William 
Archibald Dunning, of Columbia University. 
His subject was “ Nationalism in Theory and 
in Practise After the lecture there was a 


re ception for the newly elected members 


Proressor Paunt Suorey, head of the de- 


partment of Greek at the University of Chi- 


‘ago, has recently given a course of Lowell 
Institute Lectures in Boston, the general sul 
ject of the series being * Aspects of Platonism 
in European Literature.” 

Dr. Roscoz Pounp, Carter professor 
jurisprudence, has been appointed dean of thi 
Harvard Law School to sueceed the late Ezra 
R. Thayer. Dr. Pound has been professor 
law in the University of Nebraska, Nort 
western University and the University 
Chicago. From 1892 to 1903 he was direct 
f the botanical survey of Nebraska. Th 


Harvard Alumni Bulletin says: 


> ] + ~ 


Proressor Frank H. SomMer has _ be 
elected dean of the New York University L 
School, succeeding Clarence D. Ashley, who 
died on January twenty-sixth. The Ne 
York University Calendar says: Profess 
Sommer may fitly be termed a self-made ma 
Outside of his legal education, which he ol 
tained at night in the school which he h 
just been appointed dean, he had but eight 
years of formal school training. During his 
busy life he has played a large part in the 
affairs of the city of Newark, where he has 
always lived, and in the state of New Jersey 
The Roseville movement, which, beginning 
with the abolition of many grade crossings 
New Jersey, led to the curbing of many cor 
porate abuses, started from one of his 
speeches. As sheriff, elected on the tide of the 
Colby New Idea Movement, one of the earliest 
radical movements in the republican party, i 
cleaned up Essex County and reformed th 
police. As a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, he laid down a policy which gave Newark 
her excellent technical high schools. As 
counsel for the Board of Public Utilities Com- 
missioners, he has won eases involving th 
power of the state to fix the rates for public 
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ation of public utility companies. sociolos | 


last year, a 


the members of the faculty 


nee of Acting President Henry Landes, 
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G. A. Bricker, assistant professor of agri 


iltural education at Ohio State University, 
has accepted a similar posit Sy 1 vor 
University on Oxford 
IN 0 


Wittiam A. Reppine, well-known lawyer of 
New York, has been elected a trustee of thé to post] 
University of Pennsylvania, succeeding the = 
late Samuel Dickson. Only twice before have 
trustees not residents of Philadelphia been 
chosen. Judge Ward, of New York, served on 
the board ten years ago, and James McCrea the end 
was elected a_ trustec vhile a resident of carried 
Pittsburgh. FRIENDS ‘ = T) 

Presipent Rusu Ruees, of Rochester Uni- En 
versity; Principal W. B. Gunnison, of Eras med | edu 
mus Hall High School, New York City, and ruary 18, at the N \ firmary for W 
Supt. H. P. I | led 


appointed members of the New York State Drs. B ell I> for { | 


merson, of Buffalo, have been re- men and 


Examination Board. the Emily Bl rd 

Mr. Louis F. Crawrorp, whom Governor 
Hanna last year app inted to the North Dakot presented the t t .% 
State Board of Regents, has been elected Black | test tarted 
president of the board 
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1899, to raise $20,000 for a memorial ward and 
tablet. 

THE Rev. Lorenzo Sears, D.D., long active 
in the Episcopal ministry, formerly professor 
of rhetoric in the University of Vermont, and 
holder of a professorship of rhetoric and Eng- 
lish literature in Brown University from 1890 
to 1906, when he retired, died on February 29, 
at the age of seventy-seven years. 
DRINKWATER, the gen- 
eral superintendent for thirty years of the 
Boston Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, who in 1901 founded the Hillside School, 
at Greenwich Village, Mass., died on March 2. 


Miss CuarboTtTe V. 


Wittiam Anous Kwyicut, professor of moral 
philosophy in the University of St. Andrews 
until his retirement on a pension by the Brit- 
ish government six years ago, died on March 
4, in his eighty-first year. 

In exchange for the services of a Purdue 
University professor, who will give a series of 
lectures at the Ohio State University, to cover 
a period of one week, the latter institution has 
Cald- 
well, head of the department of electrical engi- 


agreed to send Professor Francis C. 


neering, to Purdue for a similar purpose. 
This is the first step in what is hoped to be a 
more extended exchange, which will include 
a number of the leading universities. 

Last week Professor James Brown Scott, 
secretary of the Carnegie Peace Foundation 
and formerly dean of the University of Illi- 
nois Law School, gave a series of five lectures 
at the University of Illinois on the general 
subject of the conditions of national and in- 
ternational peace. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY announces that 
Charles Cheney Hyde, professor of law, will 
give a popular course on international law, as 
interpreted by the United States, consisting 
of twenty lectures, on Monday and Friday 
afternoons at five o’clock, beginning March 
20, and ending on May 26, in Northwestern 
University building, Chicago. Some of the 
subjects considered will be: What is Interna- 
tional Law? The Story of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; How the Department of State Handles 


Rights of Ambassadors; 


our Foreign Affairs. 
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Our Dealings with Mexico since 1913; Rights 
of the United States as a Neutral; 
Negotiations. 


Peace 


Proressor FraNK PreRREPONT GRAVES, dean 
of the school of education at the University 
of Pennsylvania, lectured recently at Vassar 
College on “ The Montessori Method.” 


Dr. SHaiteR Matuews, professor of histor- 
ical and comparative theology at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and dean of the divinity 
school, has been appointed lecturer on the 
William Belden Noble at Har- 
vard University. He will give the lectures 
during the week of March 26. 


Foundation 


IN response to requests from mothers’ 
clubs, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has arranged to offer, beginning on March 15, 
a course of six lectures on “ New Times and 
New Problems in Education,” to be given by 
Professor Patty S. Hill, head of the kinder- 
garten department, assisted by other special- 
ists. 
Proressor Frank H. SHEPHERD, industrial 
arts specialist at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, is issuing a monthly letter bearing on 
industrial education, which he sends to sixteen 
hundred teachers of industrial education in 


the Pacific northwest. 


A NEw bureau for teachers has been opened 
at the University of Pennsylvania under the 
direction of Dr. Arthur J. Jones, of the school 
of education. Its purpose is to act as a 
medium through which school and college offi- 
cials may find teachers and administrators, 
and to assist graduates and students of the 


university to secure suitable positions. 
Unper the supervision of the deans of the 
Harvard law, medical and business schools, 
the Harvard hold 
throughout the year a series of vocational lec- 


Union has planned to 
tures for members of the university to cover 
these three fields of study. On March 8 Mr. 
Howard Elliott, ’81, president of the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad, 
spoke on the work of the business school. On 
March 30 a lecture will be given for the benefit 
of prospective students of medicine. 
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Cue American Physical Education conve 
tion will be held this year at Cincinnati, April 
19 to 22 President E. H. Arnold has ap 
following members as program 
William Burdick, chairma 

Dudley B. Reed, Lory 
Kindervater, Baroness Ros 


MeCurdy. 


ommittee: Dr. 
Dr. Carl Ziegler, Dr 
Prentiss, A. EF. 
Posse and Dr. J. H 


nal conference n the 


PHERE will be a 
ise of school buildings as community and 
vie centers in New York City, beginning on 
April 19 and ending April 23, 
deney of Dr. Luther H. Gulic 


April 21 and 22 


One session will be devoted to a discussion of 


ie question, “ What instruction in art should 
leg A B ( irs ( fey to Tie futu t 
worker, the fu 


artist, the future museum 


ture writer on art, and the future layman.” 
Che president of the association is Professor 


John Pickard, of the University of Missouri 
Teachers’ Ass 

ciation is to meet this year in Columbia, 
March 16, 17, 18. Dr. Henry N. Snyder, of 
Wofford College, is pre sident of the associa- 


tion; the secretary is R. C. Burts, superi 


[Tue South Carolina State 


t , 


tendent of the Rock Hill schools. 


A BEQUEST of $50,000 to support graduat 
fellowships for Canadians in the American 
University, Washington, has been made by 

late Hart A. Massey, of Toronto, who d 
sired to establish some link between Method 


sm in Canada and in the United States. 


the 


| 
} 


Mrs. Evizaspetu K. Ciark, of Conshohocken, 
has riven $5,000 to Ursinus College, at Col 
legeville, Pa.., 


money be used in placing in the college audi 


with the stipulation that the 


torium a pipe organ as a memorial to her hus- 
band, Charles Heber Clark, Mr. Clark at the 
time of his death was a member of the ad 


visory council of Ursinus College. 


A Scuoot Men’s Minitary Corps has been 
organized in the Seventh Regiment Armory, 
Park Avenue and Street, New 


York City. 


Sixty-sixth 


It is said that seventy-four men 
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principles of commerce be taught by competent 
professors. Let masters be employed, likewise, to 
teach gunnery, fortification and everything con 
nected with defensive and offensive war. Above 
all, let a professor of, what is called in European 
universities economy, be established in this federal 
seminary. His business should be to unfold the 
principles and practise of agriculture and manu- 
factures of all kinds; and to enable him to make 
his leetures more extensively useful, congress 
should support a travelling correspondent for him, 
who should visit all the nations of Europe, and 
transmit to him, from time to time, all the diseov- 
eries and improvements that are made in agricul- 
ture and manufactures. To this seminary, young 
men should be encouraged to repair, after com- 
pleting their academical studies in the colleges of 
their respective states. The honors and offices of 
the United States should, after a while, be con 
fined to persons who had imbibed federal and re 


publican ideas in this university. 


In a second paper which was printed in the 
(Phila.) Federal Gazette for October 29, 1788, 
Dr. Rush outlines more fully his idea of a 
great national institution for teaching and 
research. In this article, which is called 
“Plan of a Federal University,” he says: 

‘Your government can not be executed. It is 
too extensive for a republic. It is contrary to the 
habits of the people,’’ say the enemies of the Con 
stitution of the United States. However opposite 
to the opinions and wishes of a majority of the 
Citizens of the United States these declarations 
and predictions may be, the latter will certainly 
be verified, unless the people are prepared for our 
new forms of government by an education adapted 
to the new and peculiar situation of our country. 
To effect this great and necessary work, let one of 
the first acts of the new Congress be, to establish 
within the district to be allotted for them, a fed 
eral university, into which the youth of the United 
States shall be received, after they have finished 
their studies, and taken their degrees in the Col- 
leges of their respective states. In this univer- 
sity, let those branches of literature, only, be 
taught which are calculated to prepare our youth 


for civil and public life. 


The curriculum which he suggests is sur- 
prisingly modern and practical, both as to the 
subjects included and omitted as well as with 
regard to the reasons advanced for these in- 
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clusions or omissions. He wished to have 
taught “the principles and forms of govern- 
ment with special application to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States”; history, 
ancient and modern; agriculture; manufac- 
tures; commerce; applied mathematics; chem- 
istry; physics; natural history; English, Ger- 
man and French; and athletics or rather phys- 
ical training. He repeats the suggestion that 
travelling fellows should be appointed to 
gather and transmit information of the ad- 
vance of knowledge and invention both at 
home and abroad. And he expands and eluci- 
dates the wild notion of confining “ the honors 
and offices of the United States” to persons 
who had “imbibed federal and republican 


ideas in this university ” as follows: 


In thirty years after this university is estab 
lished, let an act of Congress be passed, to prevent 
any person being chosen or appointed into power 
or office, who has not taken a degree in the federal 
university. We require certain qualifications in 
lawyers, physicians and clergymen, before we com 
mit our property, our lives or our souls to their 
care. We even refuse to commit the charge of a 
ship to a pilot, who can not produce a certificate 
of his education and knowledge in his business. 
Why then should we commit our country, which 
ircludes liberty, property, life, wives and children, 
to men who can not produce vouchers of their 
qualifications for the important trust? We are 
restrained from injuring ourselves, by employing 
quacks in law; why should we not be restrained in 


like manner, by law, from employing quacks in 


government. 

The final paragraphs contain an eloquent 
plea for a university which, by its emphasis 
upon the modern sciences, including the his- 
torical and political sciences, shall train young 
men for modern life and especially for citizen- 
ship in the republic. In the low estimate 
which he places upon the classic languages, 
and upon an acquaintance with the remains of 
antiquity in general, as well as in his insist- 
ence upon scientific subjects, as holding the 
knowledge of most worth, Dr. Rush occupies 
the position later taken by Herbert Spencer. 
He is convinced that 

Should this plan of a federal university, or one 
like it, be adopted, then will begin the golden age 
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speak of the bud of this flower of the universe. 
As the most minute circumstances are sometimes 
interesting for their relation to great events, we 
relate the national uni 


first we ever heard of a 


versity; it was in the Camp at Cambridge, in Oc- 
tober, 1775, when Major William Blodget went to 
the quarters of general Washington, to complain 
of the ruinous state of the Colleges, from the con 
duct of the militia quartered therein. The writer 
of this Blodget, Jr.) 


Company with his friend and relation, and hearing 


(namely, Samuel being in 
genera) Greene join in lamenting the then ruinous 
state of the oldest seminary in Massachusetts, ob- 
served, mercly to console the company of friends, 
that to make amends for these injuries, after our 
war, he hoped, we should erect a noble national 
which the youth of all the world 


What was 


thus pleasantly said, Washington immediately re 


university, at 


might be proud to receive instruction. 


plied to, with that inimitably expressive and truly 
look, for which he 
‘* Young 


nteresting was sometimes so 


remarkable. prophet! 


inspired to speak, what I feel confident will one 


man you are a 


He then detailed to the Com- 
that all North 


would one day become united; he said 


day be realized!’’ 
America 
that a 
Byrd, of Virginia, he believed, was the 


pany his impressions, 
Colonel 
first man who had pointed out the best central 
seat, near to the present spot, or about the falls of 
Potomack. General Washington further said, that 
a Mr. Evans had expressed the same opinion, with 
many other gentlemen, who from a cursory view of 
North natural 


and truly correct impression, 


a chart of America, received this 
The look of general 
Washington, the energy of his mind, his noble and 
irresistible eloquence, all conspired, so far to im- 
press the writer with these subjects, that if ever he 
should unfortunately become insane, it will be 
from his anxiety for the federal city and National 


University. 

This account, sole record of a chance meet- 
ing and a casual conversation, was not pub- 
lished until fully thirty years after the event 
narrated, and about seven years after the death 
of Washington, the principal speaker. Per- 
haps also, the supposed words of that speaker 
seem out of character and out of perspective 
when we remember the attending personalities 
and circumstances. 

And further, Washington, so far as is 
known, did not again refer to a national uni- 


versity until after his elevation to the Presi- 
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Then, on January 8, 1790, in his 
“Speech Delivered to Both Houses of Con- 
after urging the importance of educa- 


dency. 


gress,” 
tion, and pointing out some advantages to be 
derived in the United States from the promo- 
tion of science and literature, he goes on to 
say: 

Whether this 


desirable object will be best pro 


moted by affording aid to seminaries of learning 
already established, or by the institution of a na 
tional university, or by any other expedients, will 
be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of 


the legislature. 

We must remember that this recommenda 
tion was made in 1790, fifteen years after th: 
date of the meeting mentioned by Blodget; 
and also, that Washington had heard the idea 
of a national university broached in the Con- 
vention of 1787 when it was moved to insert 
in the list of powers vested in Congress the 
Besides, 
Washington makes some incidental statements 


power “to establish a university.” 


in his correspondence with his secretary of 
state that bear upon the present question. In 
a letter to Hamilton of date September 1, 1796, 
after speaking of a national university he 
adds : 


mine, I may appeal to my early communica 


“To show that this is no new idea of 


tions to Congress;” and in a second letter 
five days later, after asking Hamilton to make 
a draft of what should be said on the subject 
of a national university in the next speech to 
Congress, he urges him to look into what had 
790, but “ this is 


so much to the point as 


been said on this head in 
not,” he continues, “ 
what is now to be said, though it may if proper 
be glanced at, to show that the subject had 
caught my attention early.” If Washington 
had heard of a national university in 1775 it is 
clear that he had forgotten that early meeting 
with the youthful “prophet.” This, to be 
sure, is quite a possible explanation. But, in 
any event, the “early ” in the above quotation 
refers to about 1790 and in 1796 Washington 
himself did not date his interest in a national 
university back to the year 1775. 

The next question that concerns us has to do 
with the character of the reporter of the sup- 


posed conversation of 1775. Who, then, was 
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Blodget. Jr.¢ Born in New Hamp- 
shire in 1757, he removed to Boston, early in 
life, and engaged in the East India trade. His 
1789 we hear 


Samuel 


ventures succeeded; and about 
f him in Philadelphia, where he was a mem 
ber of the board of directors of one of the im- 
wrtant financial institutions of that city. A 
few years later, he was appointed superintend- 
nt of itv of Washington. He now 


n to speculate in real estate, promoted sev- 


the new ¢ 
large lotteries, and became deeply in- 
volved. 


wr the preservation of his health he was 


In 1802 he was imprisoned for debt, 
1t i 
illowed to walk in the “ prison bounds ” under 
bond of Either his 
onstitution required more exercise than the 
ison bounds afforded or he forgot his obli- 
ation. At any rate he disappeared and his 


ten thousand dollars. 





bondsman made good his security. 

Some time before this he had taken up the 
| vocation of soliciting five-dollar contributions 
for a national university and an equestrian 
tue of Washington. After a while he reap- 
eared and resumed his solicitation. By 1806 
i e claimed that he had collected the 
thirty thousand dollars. What disposition was 


sum of 





de of this money no one knows. So far as 
1 he never made any reply to the re- 
sts for information inserted in the news- 


What- 


his 


mtributors to the fund. 
vut his early life, 


apers by e 
ver may be the truth al 
later career seems to justify Latrobe’s judg- 
ent that he was “ one of the adventurers and 
windlers whom the establishment of the city 
brought hither.” It would seem quite in keep- 
with all these facts to suppose the story of 
national univer- 


Washington’s interest in a 


sity while he was with the army at Cambridge 
to be a pure invention made to aid in swelling 
the fund which its author was collecting. 

It is strange that none of the writers on the 
literature bearing on a national university 
who have repeated the passage from Blodget’s 
“ Economica ” has expressed any doubt as to 
Dr. Hoyt, however, took the 


and calls 


its probability. 
trouble to read the “ Economica ” 
ttention to the following passage: 


It would be an endless task, and require vol 


| that has been written in favor of 


mes to hold all 
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papers, su lia ‘‘We gs t saves 


Blodget ** only a fe 


Dr. Hoyt quotes these select I but he 
does not notice the significant fact that tl} 
earliest of them is dated Se; er 8 1 

If there were so many of tl 


not 1775. 
“arly documents fr 
Mr. Blodget 
swer is found 
clause. 
Who 
Was 


( 


first proposed 
it Dr. Benjamin Rus 


QUOTATIONS 
THE ENGLISH PUBLIC 


SCIENCE IN SCHOOLS 


From the welter of the billows wl 
recently beaten about the pla rf ‘ n 
education, in the ecolur f the per | ] 
press, two main points stand out mely 
th rot ot re d In t t 
iry teaci gyi re pul 


its influence upon 


the public services. Our pol det 


administrators of stat dey irtn t 
main trained in these schools, wher 
interests preserve the prime 

riculum for ancient | 

subjects are dis raged 

hop to obtain univer 

pointments in the highes 

service. 

The position of fairs s t 
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Observer dur t t I 
larly with refer to tl indue pr 
of pel sc} ir ‘ l 
older universiti There is no question as t 


A. Robe rts 


explain, them by standards I ittalnme 


attempt 


They point out that the awar 1 of scholarshit 
depends upor tl ibility f the « indidate 
presenting themselves, and assert that re 
ability is found much more rarely a1 
those who offer t il ts than a 
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the candidates who have selected classics. 
“ No candidate,” they say, “ 
who reaches the necessary standard of ability 


in natural science 


is likely to be rejected. But the supply of 
candidate s of sufficient ability is not so great 
as it should be.” 

This is especially true of candidates from 
the great publie schools, and it is with this de 
plorable condition of things that we are at 
the moment most concerned. In a recent year, 
according to Dr. Shipley and Mr. Roberts, in 

‘ 


one of the cvreatest ol such schools, excel 


lently equuipy d for scientific studis s, less than 


2 per cent. of the boys in the highe r forms 


riving special atte ntion to science, and 


were ft 
only one or two of these were of sufficient 
ability even to appear as competitors in any 
scholarship examination at the universities, so 
that “the contribution of this great school to 
the scientific ability of the country was less 
than one fifth of 1 per cent. of the total num 
bers of the school.” 

We should have supposed that such facts as 
these would be sufficient to condemn the pres 
ent system, and to induce advocates of re- 
form to make the most strenuous efforts to 
alter it. The “ Converted Classic,” to whose 
remarks the letter by Dr. Shipley and Mr. 
Roberts was intended as a reply, asks perti- 
nently why the universities thus submit to 
the dictation of the public schools as to the 
relative value of science and classics instead 
of themselves prescribing subjects, and by lim 
iting the awards to classics to induce the head- 
masters to give adequate attention to science. 


He adds: 


The study of classics is a luxury, and should be 
treated as such; the study of science is a real and 


present necessity. Classical training tends to pro 
duce the official; scientific training tends to pro 
duce the man of initiative and action—the creator. 
Which of the two types is the more necessary at 
higher education 


’Varsities force the 


the present time? Let, then, 
take the initiative; 


schools, for in their hands, to a great extent, lies 


let the 


the reme dy. 


It is not at all certain that the headmasters 


of the public schools would adopt a new atti- 


tude towards science even if the universities 


limited the number of Classical scholarships 
in the manner suggested; for most of the 
pupils sent up are not scholarship candidates. 
The result of the action would, however, en- 
courage the development of scientific work in 
the state secondary schools, and the end would 
be that these schools would secure the science 


scholarships, while as regards the 
mode rn needs the pul lie sch 
a backwater. 


that position, but there is no reason why a 


current of 
ols would be in 


The Vy may be content to oceuny 


premium should be placed upon their unpro- 
What we have to get rid of 


is the idea, naively expressed by a correspond 


gressive methods. 


ent in the Westminster Gazette a few days 
ago, that the classical studies of the ancient 
reserved 
highest 
The assump- 


schools and universities should be 
for men who are to occupy the 
branches of the public services. 
t10!1 that classi il languages and literature 
ire essential to the education of people who 
are to control our affairs, and that a knowl- 
edge of science is not needed in this capacity, 
is responsible for the chief defects which hav: 
to be remedied if we are to compete succes 
fully in peace or war with other leading 
tions. A truer view is that no one should be 
entrusted with the administration of affairs 
of state who has not received a scientific edu- 
cation, and that classical learning should be 
considered as an intellectual hobby. 

Latin and Greek were first introduced into 
our schools as a means of acquiring new 
knowledge, and not because of their supposed 


When 


grammar 


formative influence upon character. 
Augustine established the first 
school in England, at the end of the sixth cen- 
tury, Latin was taught in order that the na 
tive priests, and converts of the upper classes, 
might understand the rudiments of the new 
religion. From that time to the Renaissance 
and onward, the learning of Latin was th 
whole aim and end of education in schools: 
because the language was the living tongue of 
For, as the late Mr. A. F. Leach 
points out in his “ Schools of Medieval Eng- 
land,” people wanted to know Latin, not to 


scholars. 


write Latin verses in imitation of Vergil, but 
to speak it or to read the latest work on theol- 
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Tue formation of a new national organiza- 
tion in any scientific field is of more than pass- 
ing interest to the whole body of teachers in 
American universities and colleges, not only Jar 
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Mathematics.” Although this paper itself was 
semi-popular in character, its appeal was pri- 
marily to men versed in mathematics. It 
voiced a feeling which was already widespread 
in this country and which corresponded 
roughly with the popular movements in Eng- 
land and France and Germany, to which the 
names of Perry and Borel and Klein are com- 
monly attached. That such movements must 
rest on the basis of generally accepted opinion 
and belief rather than on the energy and opin- 
ion of one individual, is now commonly recog- 
nized. Thus we have referred to the Perry 
movement in England, for which Perry was 
neither necessary nor sufficient. This move- 
ment was in effect the expression of a national 
demand. 

Among other papers which contributed to 
the formation of public opinion favoring dis- 
cussions of such questions, should be men- 
tioned the notable article* by Professor W. F. 
Osgood, entitled “ The Caleulus in our Col- 
leges and Technical Schools.” 

As another evidence of the demand for 
organized effort in America, there should be 
mentioned the joint meeting of mathemati- 
cians and engineers at the University of Chi- 
cago in December, 1907, under the auspices 
of the Chicago section of the American Mathe- 
matical Society and Sections A and D 
(Mathematies and Astronomy, and Engineer- 
ing) of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. This meeting was very 
large and representative; its discussions were 
solely on the teaching of mathematics to stu- 
dents of engineering. As one result, a com- 
mittee, of which Professor Huntington, of 
Harvard, was chairman, investigated the en- 
tire curriculum of technical schools and tech- 
nical departments of colleges and universities. 

That such a demand for organized effort is 
also world-wide is evidenced by the Interna- 
tional Commission on the Teaching of Mathe- 
maties, established by the Fourth Interna- 
tional Congress of Mathematicians at Rome in 
1908, on the motion of Professor D. E. Smith, 
of Columbia University. This commission 
made its first report at the Fifth International 
Congress in Cambridge, England, in August, 


> Bull. A. M. S., Vol. XIII. (1907), p. 449. 


1912, where 27 countries were represented and 
150 printed reports were presented.‘ 

A large number of other meetings, reports 
and papers have appeared in the last fifteen 
years which bear more or less directly on this 
same field. Those mentioned above are 
selected only as prominent illustrations rather 
than as an exhaustive category. 

A number of organizations have shown more 
or less direct interest in this field. Thus, the 
American Mathematical Society has from time 
to time published through its Bulletin papers, 
addresses and reports which bear more or less 
directly upon these questions. The Chicago 
Section of the Society has at various times 
devoted a portion of its program to such topics. 

There are several organizations dealing with 
mathematics in secondary schools, and in all 
of these the discussion of the meaning of the 
subject, its desirability and so forth, are of 
course emphasized. These associations have 
been limited, however, to the secondary field 
and have not contributed seriously to the bet- 
terment of collegiate and university work. 
The files of School Science and Mathematics 
and of The Mathematics Teacher do contain, 
however, a few papers which are valuable re- 
garding those more elementary college subjects 
which are sometimes taught in secondary 
schools. 

Finally, the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education has exerted a strong 
influence on the teaching of those phases of 
mathematics which directly affect engineering 
education. Its efforts have been laudable, but 
they are evidently directed toward only one 
aspect of the subject and toward the more ele- 
mentary phases of it. 

After informal discussions between a con- 
siderable body of college men at meetings of 
the American Mathematical Society, a group 
representing fourteen American universities 
and colleges banded themselves together dur- 
ing the year 1912 in an attempt to publish a 
journal which should be devoted to questions 

4For a general report of this Congress see the 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 
Vol. XIX., December, 1912; January, 1913. For 
a special report on the pedagogical aspects of the 
work of this Congress see the American Mathe- 
matical Monthly, Vol. XIX., October, 1912. 
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nai, which 
{merican will not 


encroach upon the existing 


journals published by those societies. 
It seems unnecessary to repeat the history of 
meeting at Columbus, of 


the organization 


formal account appears in Sctence 

in the Bulletin of the Mathematical 
for March, 1916, and in the January 
The American Mathematical 


should be 
dul 


which a 
American 
Society 
number of 
Vonthly. 

stated that 
formed and that the following officers were 
elected: President, Professor E. R. Hedrick, 
University of Missouri; Vice-presidents, Pro- 
fessor EF. V. Huntington, Harvard University, 
A. Miller, University of Llli- 
Professor W. D. 


An Executive Coun- 


completeness _ it 


new organization was 


and Professor G. 
Secretary- Treasurer, 


Oberlin College. 


nos, 


Cairns, 


also chosen, consisting ot the above 


cil was 
named ottcers, and three members, ex officio, 
of a Committee on Publication named below, 
together with the following additional mem- 


bers: Professor R. C. Archibald, Brown Uni- 


Florian Cajori, ¢ ‘olorado 


Finkel, 


University of 


versity; Professor 


College; Professor B. F. Drury Col- 
Professor D. N. 
California; Professor Ek. H. Moore, University 
of Chicago; Professor R. E. Moritz, 
of Washington; Professor M. B. 
University of Texas; Professor K. D. Swartzel, 
N. Van 


Professor 


lege; Lehmer, 
Univer- 
sity Porter, 
Ohio State University; Professor J. 
der Vries, University of Kansas; 

Oswald Veblen, Princeton 
fessor J. W. Young, 
Alexander 


University; Pro- 
College; 


University of 


Dartmouth 
Professor Ziwet, 
Michigan. 

While the meetings at 
chiefly devoted to the necessary steps toward 
organization, the fortu- 
nate in having an illustrated address by Pro- 


Columbus’ were 


new association was 
fessor Karpinski, of the University of Michi- 


Algebra.” This 


presented at a gene ral meeting held Friday 


gan, on the “Story of was 


morning, December 31. It proved to be most 
account of its interesting and 
This 


typical of one sort of investigation which lies 


fortunate on 


erudite character. address is, perhaps, 


5 Loe. cit. 
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bounds of other mathematical 


but is none the less worthy ot 


beyond the 

organizations, 
attention as a serious piece of investigational 
It emphasizes the point, which was 
that 
no matter what topic in 
constitute re- 


work. 


otherwise made at the meeting, serious 
and dignitied study I 
field might 


Thus, while mathe- 


the mathematical 
search in a newer sense. 
matical research in the older sense is left as 
the Mathematical 


Society, those interested in the new organiza- 


a function of American 


tion feel strongly that many fields are open to 


it wherein work may be and ought to be done, 


which may in this broader sense be properly 
called research. 

added that the 
association has already 
secured The Ame 


Mathematical Monthly as its official journal, 


should be 


hew 


In conclusion it 
the 
the right to publish 


eouneil of 


rican 


and has appointed as its committee on publica- 
Professor H. E. Slaught, University of 
editor, Professor W. H. 
Minnesota, and Pro 
University of Lh 


associate editors the following 


tion, 
Chicago, managing 
University ot 


R. D. 


and as 


Bussey, 
lessor Carmichael, 
nois; 
persons: Professor R. P. Baker, | niversity ol 
lowa; Professor W. C. Brenke, University of 
Nebraska; Professor A. Cohen, Johns Hopkins 


B. F. Finkel, 


Karpinski, Univer- 


University; Professor Drury 
College; Professor L. ¢ 
sity of Michigan; Professor G. H. Ling, Uni- 
versity of Saskatchewan; Professor Helen <A. 
Merrill, Wellesley College; Professor U. G. 
Mitchell, University of Kansas; Professor W. 
H. Roever, Washington University; Professor 
D. A. Rothrock, University of Indiana; Pro- 
fessor C. S. Slichter, Unive rsity of Wisconsin; 
Professor D. E. 

The first number under these 


Smith, Columbia University. 
new auspices 
appeared in January. Other numbers will be 
issued each month except in July and August. 


the course 


Those who are interested to follow 
i future will of 


of the new association in the 


course consult this journal. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that such a general account as has been 
will be of 


audience. 


much greater 
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